ingtoiv
vigour.
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1878. speech at Pluinstead, and impressed even Minis-
terialists by his earnest appeal to the example of
" other men with other minds in happier days,"
such as Canning, Lawrence, and Mayo. The
more powerfully Mr. Gladstone spoke, the more
thoroughly he fulfilled the expectations of his
lord Hart- hearers. The surprise of this debate was the un-

"*......     precedented vigour and animation of Lord Har-

tington. Hitherto the Leader of the Opposition
had seemed half afraid to attack the Government.
On this occasion he hit out straight from the
shoulder. " It is we, and we alone/' he said, " who
drove the Afghans into the arms of Russia.
Whatever else may be done, the present Viceroy of
India should be recalled. . . . We have seen him
mimicking at Delhi the fallen state of the Mogul
Empire. ... At another turn we see him fidgeting
about the harmless eccentricities of the Indian
Press. In the papers now before the House we
see Mm addressing the dying Envoy of a puzzled
and frightened sovereign in terms which seem to be
borrowed partly from a lawyer's letter and partly
from a tale in the Arabian Nights" At length
Lord Hartington had been roused to express the
feelings of Liberals in the country as well as
Liberals in the House, and though the Ministerial
majority ran into three figures, the Opposition felt
stronger than at any time since 1874. The feeble-
ness of Sir Stafford Northcote's reply was not due
to any incapacity on his part, but to disbelief in
the justice of his cause. He had always been,
since he was at the India Office, a disciple of Lord
Lawrence, and his proper place was below the
gangway.1 But there are honest men who do not
resign, and Sir Stafford was one of them.

Although Mr. Fawcett made a gallant  effort
to prevent the cost of the Afghan War from being

1 See Lang's Life of Sir Stafford Northcote, p. 299.